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Die padagogischen Grundsatze der Erzieliungstheoretiker der Romer 
haben heute noch ihren bleibenden und richtschnurgebenden Wert. Ein 
Diesterweg z. B. und Friedrich Dittes weisen in ihren padagogischen 
Schriften auf die Padagogik der romischen Philosophengrossen hin. 
Diesterweg sagt: „Ich erblicke in den Grundgedanken eines Ciceros und 
Senecas die Basis wahrer Menschenbildung der Natur gemass, d. h. giiltig 
fiir alle Zeiten." Dittes sagt in seiner „Schule der Padagogik": „Die 
Schiiler sind nach ihrer Individualist und Begabung zu behandeln. 
Nichts Neues lehrt dieser Satz. Seneca hat ihn schon formalisiert." 



Methods of Teaching Prose Composition.* 



By Dr. Armin H. Koltor, University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 



When I consented to read a paper on Methods of Teaching Prose 
Composition, I scarcely realized the complex nature of the problem and 
the difficulty underlying its statement and solution. The problem as 
formulated in the title may cause you to expect either a historical exposi- 
tion of pedagogical theories and usages in the past, or an account of the 
common practices prevalent in so many schools in our day, to which I shall 
take occasion to refer presently. I shall do neither of these, either wholly 
or exclusively; instead I shall endeavor to set forth as briefly as possible, 
1) what I believe to be the nature of the problem, 2) some shortcomings 
of present practices, 3) a possible remedy. 

Let me remark here that under present practices I generalize the in- 
formation obtained, 1) directly from statements of college students that 
were high school graduates, as replies to questions put to them, 2) indi- 
rectly from the degree and nature of knowledge, or lack of knowledge, 
they have shown in the class room in college. My experience was gained 
largely in the states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, chiefly in Illinois. It was 
my privilege as theme-reader for a great university for several years for 
advanced undergraduate as well as graduate courses in German prose com- 
position, to gain some insight into the preparedness in the modern foreign 
language of teachers of high schools, normal schools, academies, and 
smaller colleges, i. e., of secondary schools in the Central Western, South- 
western, Southern and Western States. 

I shall consider the second point first. 



* Paper, read before the Modern Language Section of the High School Con- 
ference at the University of Illinois, November 22, 1912. 
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Composition, it would appear, is being taught in two forms: 1) by 
the translation of an English text, mostly disjointed sentences, into the 
foreign language, this being called composition; 2) by rendering parts of 
a continuous narrative, a story or the like, of the foreign idiom into the 
mother tongue, this is called teaching the foreign language and does not 
go by the name of composition, which in reality it is, namely composing, 
not in the foreign tongue however, but in English. That is all, or almost 
all, that seems to be taught in very many schools in addition to gram- 
matical nomenclature, memorizing of rules and reciting them, when occa- 
sion and the teacher require it. Whenever the text used, or the story read, 
forces the teacher by its printed Fragen to attempt any oral work, the im- 
pression made upon the students' mind is at best a fleeting one, for the 
attempt is mechanical, it is a concession, it lacks spirit, and the results 
are accordingly. 

A lengthy description of either of these forms of teaching may be 
dispensed with as all of us have either a direct or indirect acquaintance 
with both. As typical of the first form, let me mention a visit I made to 
the high school of a large city in Ohio. It was intermediate German. 
Composition was "assigned" for that "recitation". Class opened at ten, 
lasted fifty minutes. At ten sharp, the stoic, immovable teacher and the 
well behaving boys and girls in their respective places. Except for an 
occasional slight bending of the head, to allow the glance to travel from 
the reciting pupil to the open page of the book resting upon the desk, the 
teacher did not move, she remained sitting during the whole period. The 
teacher called Mary Jones' name. The latter stood up and read the first 
English sentence. The teacher, "translate," Mary Jones did. Teacher, 
"what rule applies here ?" Mary Jones, "rule number twenty." Teacher, 
"recite that rule," Mary Jones did so. Teacher, "correct." Mary Jones 
bowed and sat down with a glow of satisfaction. Then John Smith was 
called. The same happened, only the answers were not so smooth, hence 
Chas. Brown had to help him out. Then the next came and the next, 
each with one sentence as long as they lasted. Then a second beginning 
made. This performance was continued until the liberating bell rang. 
Such a lesson is indeed an "assignment." Its performance a "recitation." 
Teacher is here a misnomer, — scientifically expressed, it should be a lis- 
tener. No wonder then that publishers print books which they advertise 
to be such as "presuppose no special preparation on the part of the teacher 
and do not require any unusual command of the spoken language." It is 
instructive to compare with this the report * of G. Weiss in the „Deutsche 
Blatter fur erziehenden Unterricht", summing up his impressions gained 



* Cf. Monatshefte f. d. Sprache u. Padagogik, Oktober 1912, p. 284. 
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during a visit in Max Walther's Musterschule in Frankfurt am Main. 
„Was geboten wurde, rechtfertigt den Namen der Schule. Die Art der 
Arbeit ist das Geheimnis ihres unbestreitbaren Erfolges. Die fundamen- 
tal Voraussetzung ist zweifelsohne die einheitliche Schulung des gesam- 
ten Personals, die hervorgegangen ist aus der Iiebe und dem Interesse zur 
Sache. Im einzelnen erklart er sich aus der phonetischen Grundlage, auf 
der der Sprachunterricht im ganzen beruht, aus der methodischen Durch- 
bildung und Geschicklichkeit der Lehrer, ihrem geschlossenen Zusammen- 
arbeiten." 

Very much the same thing, as with the first, happens with the second 
form of teaching, namely, when the foreign text is the object of the lesson, 
although here the procedure is less mechanical, at least as far as the 
pupil's mind is concerned. For whatever composition there is, it is done 
in the vernacular. Here the foreign text serves as the associative 
mnemonic hull and as an excuse for the parading in class of the English 
composition, prepared at home. If you compare the whole operation to 
the opening of a walnut, the foreign text is the shell which is cracked 
open, thrown away unconsidered, in order to obtain the nut meat, the 
English composition. In some cases the text is not even read, let alone 
discussed or exhausted. And this disguise, deceiving to both teacher and 
pupil alike, suffers the appellation of instruction in the foreign idiom. 
I beg your indulgence for passing over in this place the exceptions, and 
the growing tendency here and there to enliven teachers and teaching. 

It is characteristic of our teaching that we "assign" lessons, instead 
of preparing each lesson in class, in advance, during the previous hour, 
at least in its fundamental aspects, i. e. instead of preparing the pupils 
at each hour for the next lesson by pointing out its fundamental features, 
and by explaining whatever seems necessary to put the pupil in an intel- 
ligent position to prepare his lesson. It is equally characteristic that we 
have "recitations" to which we listen more or less, mostly more. 

I hold that composition is not a mechanical and isolated part of for- 
eign language teaching. It is rather an organic and vital part of the 
same and should be so treated. It is therefore intimately and inseparably 
bound up with one's entire method of instruction. 

Let us analyze, first, what the learner does in preparing the typical 
composition lesson referred to. He looks up, in his doctored vocabulary, 
English nouns, verbs, etc., chooses, if he finds more thap one given, accord- 
ing to his fancy and arranges them to suit himself. The conscientious 
learner will follow his English model closely, and his German sentences 
at their best might serve for a German boy struggling to learn English, 
as a model for a correct English sentence. The sentence thus translated, 
even if rightly corrected in class, will and can leave but little or no trace, 
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no permanent trace to be sure, upon the learner's mind. He is in need 
of hearing, speaking and writing, and that over and over again, German 
phrases, actual, living German sentences. Otherwise, he profits from the 
performance little or nothing. 

Second, let us analyze what the student does in breaking up the for- 
eign text to obtain what I termed his English composition. 

He looks up the meaning of each foreign word, or, if skillful, looks 
for the meaning of phrases, or rather looks for phrases and their mean- 
ing, guesses or finds out the exact English equivalent of a given foreign 
sentence, then he polishes his English until it becomes tolerably fair, good, 
or excellent, according to his ability in the vernacular. Here the learner 
at best improved his English, and the better his English, the farther re- 
moved he is, as a rule, from the foreign tongue he is supposedly learning. 
He had to draw on his resources and knowledge of the vernacular. Opera- 
tion in his mind with the elements of the foreign language is not in the 
equation. Even the odd foreign word or phrase which excited his curiosity 
or which made him perhaps smile, he will soon forget, for the foreign form 
or content was not his absorbing or chief concern. Let it be clearly un- 
derstood then, first, that in translating absurd or good English sentences, 
say into German, if this form of composition is exclusively insisted upon, 
or if most of class time is spent thereon, the learner is undertaking a task 
that can be successfully accomplished only by one who masters the forms 
and idioms of German completely. The learner could approach this ideal 
proportionate to the extent to which he has been supplied and saturated 
with real German sentences. Here in America, in most instances, this 
supply must be furnished by the teacher, since the learner is limited to 
the class room for his hearing the foreign speech. It is evident then that 
this form of composition cannot be made the main part of instruction and 
must not occupy most of the limited time at our disposal and should be 
sparingly used as a test to determine the degree to which the student ap- 
propriated foreign phrases and sentences learned before. Second, let us 
clearly understand that in translating a German narrative into poor, me- 
diocre, or even good English, we are involved in teaching the vernacular. 
The German narrative is the text. After it has served this purpose, we 
discard it. For any consummate rendering, a rare ability in the vernacu- 
lar is a prerequisite. In school translation, if you make that a supreme 
task (or if that it is alone or mostly for which the student is held respons- 
ible) the foreign language will receive no, or very little, share of atten- 
tion. The student will endeavor to give his best English, the German 
text, context, will be a mere reminder to him of the English garb. What 
remains with the student then in this form of composition, is the thought 
of the text as the student fished it out of that text, and not any of the 
forms or content of the German language as such. 
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Now the question is, do we wish to teach the art of translation, which 
is a category of endeavor, distinct and separate from both the art and sci- 
ence of learning the vernacular and of that of the foreign idiom; or do 
we wish to teach English composition, or English composition alone in- 
stead of the German language ? It is obvious then that this form of com- 
position should be used extensively or exclusively only where the purpose 
of teaching is to get the ideas of the foreign book, e. g., Scientific German, 
and elsewhere only to determine accuracy and exactness of understanding 
of the text by the scholars, by such teachers who still believe that this is 
the surest or only mode of ascertaining whether or not the learner pre- 
pared the lesson. Such belief is intelligible because it is rooted in what 
I termed present practice, and although I do not hesitate to employ trans- 
lation occasionally, yet it is far from true that translation into the ver- 
nacular is either the best or the most satisfactory manner to find out what 
the student knows of the foreign language. Questions in German by the 
teacher and both question and answer by the pupil, will bring that out 
much more effectively. 

If neither of these two forms of composition to which by far the larg- 
est part of our teaching has been reduced, is of material aid in the attain- 
ment of the end in view, namely, learning the foreign language as an art, 
the question arises, shall composition be taught at all ? If so, in what 
form? My reply to the first question is affrmative. Composition should 
be taught first and last. In answer to the second question I will say that 
the composition should be a composition in the foreign language, that is, 
it should assume the form of expression by the learner in the foreign 
tongue, whether in writing, so-called formal composition, or in speaking, 
or in oval and written answers and questions at all times. In the formal 
composition, instead of an English text, there should be a foreign text 
as the basis and the method for reproduction by the learner. With a good 
class as in a more advanced course, themes from memory, that is, based 
upon foreign texts previously read, or occasionally short original themes 
might be attempted. It is sometimes wise to let the scholars choose the 
subjects upon which they are going to write. Let them write upon a theme 
they like best or know most about. If for any reason the translation of 
English sentences cannot be avoided, make the reproduction of the foreign 
text a central part of the scholar's task and the translation of the English 
sentences merely an additional accessory, or secondary means to fix cer- 
tain foreign phrases or forms, to be corrected carefully by the teacher, to 
be sure, but do not spend very much time in class with the translation. 
The publishers of school texts do not faciliate our task in this respect. 
While not embodying my ideals of elementary German composition books, 
3 r et among those published, the two best, I believe, are P. 8. Allen's First 
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Oerman Composition Book, and Pope's Writing and Speaking German. 
Allen's book seems to be the better of the two. 

The medium of expression in the class-room should be the foreign 
language at all times and on all occasions, both on the part of the teacher 
and the pupil alike, whether in asking or answering questions in assign- 
ments, directions to the class and explanations of any nature. This can- 
not be too strongly recommended. It should be sufficiently stressed and 
constantly insisted upon. In the periods not devoted to so-called formal 
composition, composition in the sense defined should be continued. In- 
struction should assume this form. Let the pupil constantly either repro- 
duce or compose a foreign phrase, part of a sentence, a foreign sentence 
or a number of sentences. The lesson can and should be controlled in this 
way. Train not only the pupil's eye, not even only his eye and hand, but 
his ear and tongue as well. The learner should hear nothing but the for- 
eign sentence. He should attempt to speak nothing but the foreign sen- 
tence. He should hear all discussions in the foreign language. He should 
attempt to write nothing but in the foreign idiom, so that ultimately he 
might leaxn to think in the foreign tongue. For whatever purpose the stu- 
dent wishes to acquire a knowledge of the foreign language, whether that 
be understanding, reading, writing, or speaking, he is apt to familiarize 
himself in this wise more permanently with the foreign language by 6heer 
force of repetition and multiplied association. And if you raise the ob- 
jection to the exclusive use of the foreign idiom in the class-room, that 
the students will not understand, no matter how much you explain, you 
will home to resort to the vernacular, I will say, by all means use the Eng- 
lish word that brings salvation to all, but not for the sake of the 'short 
cut* to save time, for remember that from your attempt to explain a dif- 
ficult passage, or word, in as simple a way as you can command in the for- 
eign tongue, they are bound to learn much more French or German than 
by several recitations, if done in English. I would use Sanskrit as an 
auxiliary, if I could, if I would know that thereby my students will have 
a better appreciation of German. You must ever remember that in sec- 
ondary schools as well as in colleges, we are engaged in teaching language 
as an art and not as a science. Here, art comes first ; science, second. In 
teaching the art, the science may and should offer help but it should not 
occupy the foreground. The teacher should know that science fully and 
should present to the class the help that science offers translated into 
terms of the art. 

(To be concluded.) 



